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LAND USE: PATTERNS AND POLICIES 


Southeastern Connecticut Region 


The preparation of this report was financed in part 
through an Urban Planning Grant from the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, under the provisions of Section 
701, of the Housing Act of 195h, as amended and 
through a regional planning grant from the Connecticut 
Development Commission, 


Southeastern Connecticut Regional Planning Agency 
‘139 Boswell Avenue, Norwich, Connecticut 


December, 1962 
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According to state planning legislation, the primary 
function of a regional planning agency is the preparation of a 
plan of development for its area of operation. The law requires 
that such a plan "shall be based on studies of physical, social, 
economic, and governmental conditions and trends and shall be 
designed to promote with the greatest efficiency and economy the 
coordinated development of its area of operation and the general 
welfare and prosperity of its people". In keeping with these 
requirements, the Southeastern Connecticut Regional Planning Agency 
has begun work on a series of studies which will serve as the 
foundation for a development plan to be drafted at a later date, 


Detailed information on a wide range of regional charace- 
teristics must be gathered, This information is then organized, 
tabulated, and summarized in report form. These reports will 
cover such subjects as land use, land capability, socio-economic 
conditions, potential industrial sites, recreation and open space, 
and transportation, 


The agency's technical staff is presently working on the 
first phase of this program. This consists of a two-year federally 
aided project to run until May of 196. During this time the first 
three studies (land use, land capabilities, and socio-economic 
conditions) will be completed, In addition, the staff is now co-= 
operating with the Connecticut Highway Department in the Southeast 
Area Traffic Study to evaluate the future highway needs of this 
regions 


This present volume is concerned with land use. It is 
basically a factual report, showing the variety and quantity of 
land uses in the region. In addition, it attempts to organize 
this information in a way that will make the regional significance 
of the data more easily understood, 


The information in this report should serve a three-fold 
purposes. First, it should make the reader aware of the prevailing 
dependence of one town upon another, The town which provides all 
of the living, working, and shopping needs of its inhabitants is 
a thing of the past. Topographic features, railroad and highway 
systems, the location of major employment activities, and other 
factors have influenced a trend toward specialization, with the 
result that an individual town can no longer claim complete self- 
sufficiencye 


Second, this report should enable planning commissions 
of the individual towns in the region to make a more realistic 
evaluation of their own land use policies and regulations. By 
noting past trends in regional growth and by comparing the type 
of growth of one town with that of another, local commissions 
may find that they are trying to promote a type of development 
based more on wishful thinking than on practical considerations, 
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Finally, this land use study, together with future studies, 
will provide a sound basis for the overall regional development 
plan. Such a plan, reviewed and approved by all of the member 
towns of the agency, should serve as a convenient guide for plan= 
ning activities within and between towns, The coordinated efforts 
of several towns working together to exploit regional resources 
and relieve common problems is certainly more sensible and less 
costly than scattered action by each individual town, 


The maps, graphs, and tables appearing in this report 
reflect, as closely as possible, conditions as they existed in 
the summer of 1962. Although the information was gathered and 
recorded in detail, generalities are at times necessary when 
presenting the material in the illustrations. 


The background work for the preparation of this report 
involved a considerable amount of time and road mileage. The work 
was begun by the Inter-eregional Planning Staff of the Connecticut 
Development Commission in 1961, during which year a detailed 
survey of existing land uses in the whole region was made, These 
data were then plotted on a large reproducible map of the regions 
During the summer of 1962 the SCRPA staff plotted additional uses 
which had appeared since 1961, and acreage figures were then com= 
puted for all uses, 


In computing the acreage devoted to each land use, only 
the area included in the immediate site of each specific use was 
measurede Thus an area which was subdivided on paper but which 
had not yet been built on was classed as undeveloped. Similarly, 
land holdingsof industry which were not actually used for in- 
dustrial purposes were classed as undeveloped. Measurement of 
site areas was done with a planimeter, 


The following categories of land use have been plotted 
and are presented in this report, 


LAND USE CATEGORIES 
DEVELOPED LAND 


Residential = Low Density: less than two families per acre = 
sinclectantly units, rural type development. 

Residential =~ Medium Density: two to seven families per acre= 
singleefamily housing in subdivisions or parts 
of citiese 


Residential - High Density: eight or more families per acre = 
multiefamily dwellings, apartment houses, public 
housing projects, etce 


oh « 


Commercial: retail, wholesale, or service trades, profession~= 
al offices, commercial recreation activities, 


Industrial « Open: mining, gravel pits, open or enclosed 
storage tanks and yards, 


Industrial - Intensive: manufacturing, fabrication, assembly, 
and processinge 


Institutional & Governmental = Intensive: governmental or 
stitutional buildings, such as schools, 
churches, hospitals, prisons, municipal build- 
ings, clubs, etc. 


institutional & Governmental = Extensive: sizeable open areas 
connected w 6 above intensive uses, 


Utilities and Transportation: public and semi«public facili« 
ties providing such needs as transportation, 


communications, gas, electricity, or water, 


PUBLIC OPEN SPACE 
State Preserves: State forests, reservations, and preserves. 


Water Reservoir Sites: holdings of water companies for both 
present and future uses, 


Intensive Recreational Facilities: parks, golf cOurses, 
camps, and other outdoor recreational 
lands designed for intensive use, 


UNDEVELOPED LAND 


Agricultural: cropland, orchards, pastures, dairy and 
poultry farms. 


Miscellaneous Undeveloped Land: privately-owned vacant land, 


mostly forested. 


Although information on existing land use is in itself 
quite valuable, accurate figures on the quantity and location of 
new growth can reveal trends and indicate future changes. For 
this reason the existing land use map was compared with 1951 air 
photos from the U.S. Department of Agriculture. All uses which 
were found not to have existed in 1951 were plotted on a separate 
map of the region. The primary limitation of this procedure is 
that it is impossible to tell whether a building existing in 1951 
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had the same use as it has at the present time. Nevertheless, the 
resulting map of land use change (See Figure 10 on page 32 ) 
plainly illustrates the areas of major growth in the region, 


Several other techniques were used in determining growth 
trends and potentials, Among these were the review of municipal 
plans and zoning and subdivision regulations, interviews with 
developers and businessmen throughout the region, and an exami- 
nation of topographic features which might hinder or accelerate 
future growth, 


land use is ever-changing. The continual building of 
homes, shops, and factories, the frequent acquisition of lands 
for institutional or recreational usé, or the conversion of 
buildings to other uses = all of these have the effect of making 
parts of a land use study somewhat outedated as soon as it is 
completed, However, this does not affect the validity of the 
whole report, It simply emphasizes the need and value of a 
Similar report five or ten years hence to update the land use 
information and point out any significant deviations from previe 
Ously recognized trends and development patterns, 


It should be borne in mind that this land use report in 
no way constitutes a plan or set of final recommendations, Before 
plan proposals can be made, many other aspects of the region must 
be evaluated, This inventory and analysis of the use of land is 
only one step = although a most important one = along the path 
toward regional understanding and action, 


THE PRESENT USE OF LAND 
INTRODUCTION 


APPROACH TO A REGIONAL ANALYSIS 


REGIONAL DISCUSSION 

DEVELOPED LAND 
Residential Uses 
Commercial Uses 
Industrial Uses 
Miscellaneous Uses 

PUBLIC OPEN SPACE 

UNDEVELOPED LAND 


SUMMARY OF MAJOR FINDINGS 


nr SS ee 


INTRODUCTION 


Two hundred years ago a discussion of regional land use 
would have been unnecessary. In fact, it would have been meaning~ 
less, for the functional ties among the towns of Southeastern 


Connecticut during the 18th century were far weaker than they now 
ALE e 


By and large the towns and villages of that day were 
Similar to one another and were largely self contained. Most of 
the ingredients of life could be found in the town in which a man 
was borne Most people were employed within their town of resi-«- 


dence, and a trip to market in another town was rare enough to 
be an event, 


The 19th century brought stronger relations among the come 
munities of the region. Mills developed mainly along streams with 
water power potential, And then, as now, the towns with employ- 
ment opportunities attracted workers from neighboring communities, 
But the degree to which one town supplied workers for plants in 
another was far less than what we know now. Without the mobility 
of the automobile, the area within which travel to work or to shop 
was practical was considerably limited, 


This limitation is reflected in the organization and scale 
of the mill village of the 19th centurye The Taftville section of 
Norwich provides a representative example of this pointe The most 
striking features of Taftville are its compact layout and its 
Single focal point = the factory dominating the community. The 
factory is the largest structure in the village and it occupies 
the most prominent location, along the river bank, Grouped come 
pactly to the side of the factory is the town proper, consisting 
of regular blocks of factory-owned homes, a small business district 
and churches. Taftville in the 19th century was not a town of com- 
muters. Workers walked to their jobs at the end of the main street 
and did most of their shopping within a few blocks of their homes » 


Nor were most of the other communities in Southeastern 
Connecticut commuter towns in the last century. It was not until 
the present century that the improved financial status of workers 
and the general availability of the automobile made possible a 
wider dispersion of population and a greater separation between 
place of residence, place of work, and place of shopping, 


After more than two centuries, the old order in which a 
man's home, work, and recreation were all bound up in one com- 
munity has been completely disrupted, It has been supplanted by 
& new order in which a man's life is likely to be bound up in 
several communities, A daily drive to work in another town has 
replaced the walk to the factory at the end of Main Street. A 
weekly trip to a shopping center in a neighboring town has replaced 
& daily walk to the local store, And a daily ride on the school 
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bus to a regional school in another town has replaced the walk to 
the small local school, 


These changes have meant a greater specialization on the 
part of each community. Specialization has, in turn, meant a 
growing interdependence among the communities of the region, 
Because of this, the real structure and functional relationship 
among communities of the region cannot be seen by examining merely 
the individual towns. Only when all of the towns of the region 
are examined as one unit is it possible to fit together the 
specialized pieces and see the functional whole, 


APPROACH TO A REGIONAL ANALYSIS 


Land use data for individual municipalities are not 
published in this report. Considerable preliminary study showed 
that a discussion of individual communities would mask rather than 
point up the intermunicipal relationship of land uses. Land use 
acreages for each municipality have been compiled, however, and 
will be published separately in a statistical supplement to this 
report. 


Although it may not appear so at first glance, there is 
a broad degree of order and organization to the land use of 
Southeastern Connecticut. Functionally, Southeastern Connecticut 
may be divided into two major parts: (1) a Regional Development 
Core and (2) a Rural Zone. 


The Development Core extends along the coast from east to 
west and up both sides of the Thames River from south to north. 
It contains most of the urban and suburban development of the 
region. The Development Core is the area where the majority of 
growth since 1951 has taken place, but it still retains a consider- 
able amount of undeveloped land. 


Two subsections within the Development Core have been 
identified. These are: (1) Employment Zones and (2) a Suburban 
Zone. (See Figure 2 on page 9). 


The Sap ourent zones are the focal points of the region, 
They are the mos ghly developed areas, and they contain most 
of the governmental and economic activity, They are the major 
attractions for traffic. And they exert a clear influence on the 
location of new residential development. The boundaries of the 
Employment Zones were drawn after careful examination of land use 
maps, employment data from the Connecticut Labor Department, and 
commuting data from the 1960 Census of Population, 


Surrounding the Employment Zones is a broad belt of more 
scattered development which we have termed the Suburban Zones 
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This area is not yet entirely suburban, but it is evolving toward 
thise The Suburban Zone is an area of growth. It received nearly 
two-thirds of all development in the region during the past decades 
The Suburban Zone has a definite functional relationship with the 
Employment Zones. It contains much of the housing needed for 
workers in the Employment Zones, and the population of the Suburban 
Zone is linked economically to the job and shopping facilities of 
the Employment Zones, 


By and large, the Suburban Zone is an area of transition, 
It lacks the intensity of the Employment Zones, but it is much 
more highly developed than rural areas, Because of its transition- 
al character, the Suburban Zone is not a fixed area; its bounds 
change through time as more expansion into the rural area occurs. 
For analysis purposes in this study the outer limit of the Suburban 
Zone is a line two miles distant from the Employment Zones, The. 
area encompassed by this definition includes both most of the de« 
velopment which has occurred since 1951 and the major areas which 
are developing into a suburban pattern. 


Beyond the Development Core is the Rural Zone. This is 
for the most part an area of farms, small villages, and open spaces 
As the region continues to grow, parts of the Rural Zone will be 
Settled and slip into the suburban category. 


The primary intent of this approach to a regional analysis 
is to provide a clearer distinction among the three major function= 
al parts of Southeastern Connecticut. Zones as presented in this 
report are not advanced as longerange planning proposalse Con- 
siderably more study and refinement is necessary before proposals 
of future arrangements of land use are made, 


On the pages which follow the characteristics of the 
Employment Zones, Suburban Zone, and the Rural Zone will be docu- 
mented more fully. 


REGIONAL DISCUSSION 
DEVELOPED LAND 


Southeastern Connecticut is largely undeveloped. In its 
300-year history, less than 9% of the region has been devoted to 
intensive use. This represents some 113 square miles out of a land 
area of 511 square miles.* By contrast, the more urban Capitol and 
Greater Bridgeport Regions have converted 18% and 23% of their 
areas to urban uses. 
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* One square mile equals 6,0 acres. 
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The rather small portion of the total region that is 
presently developed is somewhat misleading, for extensive rural 
areas are contrasted with a more compact area of intensive develop~ 
mente A glance at Figure 3 on page 12 shows that the heaviest de= 
velopment to date has occurred in one core area. This Development 
Core, which was described in the preceding section, contains close 
to 77% of the development in the region. It contains only 39% of 
the region's land area, 


As a result of this concentration, the Employment and Sub- 
urban Zones, which together form the Development Core, have a high- 
er than average percentage of their area developed. Development 
covers 55% of the Employment Zones and 12% of the Suburban Zone. 
Only 3% of the Rural Zone is developed. (See Figure lh on page ll). 


In the past decade, nearly 76% of all new development in 
Southeastern Connecticut was located in the Development Core, 
further strengthening its role as the urban and suburban center of 
the region, Of the 6.9 square miles of new development in the 
Development Core, 81% was located in the Suburban Zone. 


Taken as a whole, the present pattern of development in 
Southeastern Connecticut is a fortunate one. Because development 
so far has concentrated in the core area, there still exists a 
fairly clear demarcation between urban and rural portions of the 
regions This is not true in most metropolitan areas, The pattern 
in other areas has been one of scattered settlement throughout the 
rural countryside. In such cases, the city merges with the country 
and all semblance of regional form is buried under the well known 
urban sprawl. 


From a practical standpoint the present development pattern 
in this region presents a number of advantages. Foremost among 
thesa are the greater ease of providing highways, water, and sewage 
disposal facilities to a compact area than to a multitude of small, 
isolated units. For example, the recent proposal of the South- 
eastern Connecticut Industrial Fresh Water Development Commission 
that a water authority be formed to provide water on a regional 
basis appears practical because most of the region's development 
is concentrated along the Thames River and the coast. 


Residential Uses: The greatest use of developed land is housings 

Of the 3 square miles of development in the 
region, 29 square miles are occupied by residences, This is an 
average density of 9.3 persons per residential acre, roughly the 
density to be found in a subdivision with lots of 15,000 square 
feet. This density compares quite closely with the Capitol Region, 
where an average of 9.1 persons per residential acre was found to 
existe 
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NOTE: DUE TO THE SCALE OF THE MAP, 
ONLY CONCENTRATIONS OF LOW- 
DENSITY RESIDENTIAL USES ARE 
SHOWN. PUBLIC OPEN SPACE AND 
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FIGURES 8 AND 9Q. 
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Figure 5 on page 15 shows that the overwhelming portion 
of land used for residential purposes is located in the Develop-= 
ment Core. Seventy-eight percent of the residential land use in 
the region is located here, 


Within the core there is a considerable difference in the 
type and extent of housing. (1) Residential density is higher in 
the employment centers of the region than in the suburban areas, 
High density residential uses account for more than 25% of all the 
residential land in the Employment Zones. In the Suburban Zone 
high density residential uses make up less than 5% of the total 
residential land. (2) Residential land dominates the suburban 
areas. More than 80% of all developed land in the Suburban Zone 
is in housing, compared with 9% in the Employment Zones. (See 
Figure 6 on page 17). 


Two factors are worth noting here. First, where once the 
community in which a man lived, worked, and shopped could be en- 
compassed in a normal walking distance, we now find a regional 
community in which large areas of specialization = such as the 
primarily residential Suburban Zone - cross municipal boundaries 
and can only exist by a relationship with areas of employment and 
service in other communities. Second, in view of the fact that the 
Employment Zones are the most fully developed areas in the region, 
there is a question of whether they can absorb the entire demand 
for higher density housing in the future. It may well be asked 
whether additional space in the Suburban Zone should be allotted 
to higher density residential uses 


Comnercial Uses: There are at present 1,280 acres of commercial 

! land in the region, This is 7.3 acres of com= 
mercial land to each 1,000 residents, Business thus is a very 
intensive user of land, 


There is a general belief that businesses locate where the 
potential customers are found. To a large extent this is true, 
But field studies and interviews with businessmen in this region 
indicate that accessibility from a major highway and proximity to 
other businesses are also major influences on the location of 
commercial activities. Businessmen repeatedly emphasized the 
greater attractive power of a group of stores over an isolated 
store. 


Statistical findings of the study indicate that businessmen 
generally practice what they preach. The Development Core, which 
contains 78% of all housing in the region, contains more than 86% 
of all commercial activities. The degree to which commercial 
ventures have congregated is even greater than indicated by these 
general figurese More than 60% of all commercial land use in the 
region is grouped in the Employment Zones, which contain little 
more than a quarter of all the development in the region, 
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It is clear that the market area for most businesses is 
not limited to one town or city but is regional in scope, Such a 
degree of concentration as is found among commercial activities is 
possible only if customers are drawn from a considerable radius. 
Hence, there is strong emphasis given by businessmen in both the 
Central Business Districts and suburban shopping centers to accessi- 
bility and to the greater attractive powers of a complex of stores, 


The two major types of commercial activity in the region 
are the Central Business District (hereafter called CBD) and the 
suburban shopping center. The two are unlike in many ways. 


CBDts are the traditional, compact urban business areas of 
our larger communities. New London and Norwich offer the chief 
examples of this type in the region, CBD‘ts contain primarily 
multiestory buildings. Served by a street system that was not 
designed for the automobile, the CBDts present difficulties of 
circulation and of parking. They also face the problem of a market 
which is steadily moving farther away from them into the suburbse 
This combination of shifting market and circulation and parking 
difficulties, when added to the obsolescence of many buildings, 
has had a detrimental influence on the efforts of the CBD to keep 
pace with current shopping needs. 


One result of this has been a shifting of some commercial 
activities out of the CBD and into the suburbs. This has not 
always meant the actual loss of a firm from the CBD, but the CBD 
has repeatedly failed to attract new stores locating in the regione 
Stores retailing convenience goods in particular have been drawn 
into closer contact with the growing suburban population. Speciale 
ty shops, furniture and clothing stores, and professional offices 
have so far tended to remain in the CBD's, 


The suburban shopping centers are the antithesis of the 

CBD's in many respects. They are chiefly single story; their 
buildings are relatively new; and while they may face a somewhat 
congested highway, the shopping centers provide far more parking 
space than do the CBDts, Shopping centers in the region tend to 
be located on the periphery of the central cities, toward the 
inner edge of the suburbanizing area. In this location they are 
strategically placed to reach both the central city and the sub-= 
urban markets. So far, the shopping centers do not contain a 
broad representation of business activities. They are highly 
concentrated in convenience=type goodse Super markets, hardware 
stores, five and tents, and discount stores make up the bulk of 
the shopping center units. 


The influence of expressways = particularly their inter- 


changes = on the location of businesses is often pointed to, In 
this region, little influence on business location could be traced 
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to the Connecticut Turnpike, With the exception of motels and 
gas stations, there has been little business concentration along 
the turnpike in Southeastern Connecticut as yet. Major state 
routes with unlimited access and heavy volumes of traffic have 
been much more successful in attracting new commercial developmente 


Industrial Uses: Open and intensive industrial land uses have 

been mapped separately. Open industrial uses, 
consisting principally of gravel pits, account for 799 acres of 
land, Nearly all of these operations are located in the Suburban 
and Rural Zones, 


Of more importance to the functioning of the region are 
the intensive industrial uses. These are the manufacturing activie 
ties that supply employment to the majority of the region's labor 
force. Like commercial activities, manufacturing is a small but 
intensive user of land. All the manufacturing activities in the 
region occupy only 70 acres - 2.8% of all developed land. Meas-~= 
ured in another way, there are only lhe2 acres of intensive in- 
dustrial land for each 1,000 residents in the regions. 


The intensity with which industrial land is used is also 
quite high. On a regional basis, each acre of industrial land 
provides employment for 3h manufacturing workers. This is some= 
what higher than in the Capitol Region, where there are 32 workers 
per acre of manufacturings 


Not only is manufacturing land used intensively, but it 
also has a more restricted distribution within the region than 
any other developed land use. (See Figure 7 on page 21). Fully 
97% of all intensive industry is located in the Development Core, 
The greatest concentration, quite naturally, is in the Employment 
Zones, which contain nearly nine-tenths of all manufacturing in 
the regione 


Industry in Southeastern Connecticut got its start in the 
river valleys, and as yet there has been little expansion away 
from this birth place. The river still lures new firms as it did 
a century and a half ago, although the smaller streams have lost 
a good deal of their attractiveness to the larger rivers. 


The power of the stream valleys to retain established 
firms and attract new ones is based on several things, The flat 
flood plains of the rivers have been pointed to as offering choice 
sites in a region noted for hilly topographye Yet, there are sube 
stantially larger areas of flat land in other portions of the 
region which have not yet attracted industry. The real reasons 
for the concentration of industrial firms in the river valleys 
seem to lie in the nature of the firms themselves and in the 
location of rail lines in the past, 
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Most of the firms located along the rivers of the region 
make use of the rivers in one way or another,.* For some, the 
river provides the least expensive transportation route for the 
import of bulky materials, For others, the river is a source of 
water for processing or for cooling, The river also affords a 
means of disposing of waste. For the region's largest manufacturey 
the river is the first destination of its final product = submae 
rines. 


The material advantages of a river valley location have 
been strengthened by the location of the railroads in these same 
valleys. In this respect, the rugged topography, which encouraged 
the railroads to locate in the valleys, has been a factor in making 
the valleys more attractive to industry. 


Miscellaneous Uses: Most conmunities contain some institutional 

and governmental land. Usually this merely 
represents community service type activities, such as churches or 
a town hall, But in this region a major portion of the insti- 
tutional and governmental land provides basic employment for resie« 
dents of the area, Facilities such as the Submarine Base, ‘the 
Norwich State Hospital, and Connecticut College for Women form 
important elements in the economy of the region. Two types of 
institutional and governmental uses have been distinguished on the 
basis of their intensity. 


Extensive uses = such as cemeteries and undeveloped 
portions of state or federal installations = total 3,606 acres. 
These areas are for the most part open in character. Most of the 
extensive institutional and governmental uses are located in the 
Suburban and Rural Zones, where they could serve as major segments 
of a regional open space system of the future. 


The intensive governmental activities are markedly 
different, They involve structures, employment, and traffic 
generation, The intense, active nature of this type of land use 
is indicated by the fact that more than 67% of the 1,721 acres of 
intensive institutional and governmental land use is located in 
the Employment Zones. Here it accounts for nearly 16% of all 
developed land, more than either business or manufacturings 


Nearly 700 acres of land are occupied by utilities or 
transportation facilities, This figure includes only land occu» 
pied by installations; it does not include rights-of-way and un= 
developed land owned by utilities, Nearly 90% of this land use 
‘category is located in the Employment Zones. 


* The principal streams with manufacturing plants are: the Thames, 
the Quinebaug, the Shetucket, the Yantic, the Mystic, the 
Pawcatuck, and the Oxoboxo Rivers, 
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PUBLIC OPEN SPACE 


Land in Southeastern Connecticut occupied by urban type 
development is matched by a slightly greater amount of land in 
public open space. Against 43 square miles of development are 
set 8 square miles of open space. This is land in local and 
state parks, state forests, Indian reservations, hunting and 
shooting grounds, and the reservoir sites of water companies. 
The amount of land in open space is certainly considerable, and 
its impressiveness loses nothing in comparison with other arease 
About 70 acres of park and open space areas are available to each 
1,000 residents of the Capitol Region, while residents of South«~ 
eastern Connecticut have at hand twice this amounte 


Open space in Southeastern Connecticut is not of a uniform 
charactere Some is used primarily for active recreation, such as 
games and picnicking, Other areas are used chiefly for less in= 
tensive recreation, such as nature study or hikinge And a good 
portion serves a conservation purpose, be it forest management or 
water supply. In addition to a primary function, open space areas 
usually have multiple roles. For example, a state park is designed 
to serve principally as a place of active recreation, but it can 
also be a conservation area and a buffer between two centers of 
urban development. The chief unifying character of public open 
space is that through some official or quasi-official agency it is 
reserved from urban development and retained in a fairly natural 
states, 


State preserves, such as forests and Indian reservations, 
are the largest single unit of the open space complex of South- 
eastern Connecticut. Nearly 31 square miles of land are now ree 
served from development within state preserves. This represents 
almost twoethirds of all open space in the region, Most of the 
land in state preserves is devoted to fairly unintensive recre= 
ational use = hiking, nature study, hunting and fishing = and to 
conservation. 


Water company reservoir sites are the next largest type 
of open spacee The land area of these amounts to 10 square miles, 
roughly 20% of our total open space. Although reservoir sites are 
owned by public or quasi-public agencies, they are not open to 
intensive recreational use by the public. Their prime function at 
this time is water conservation, Secondarily, reservoirs can also 
preserve important natural features and serve as links in a "green 
belt" providing a buffer between urban centerse 


The remaining 15% of the open space in Southeastern 
Connecticut is in intensive recreational uses, Slightly more than 
7 square miles of land are set aside in public parks, beaches, or 
specialized recreation areas, This is about 26 acres for each 
1,000 residents, 


ee 


| There is a distinct difference in the location of the 
three types of open space within the region. (See Figure 8 on 
page 25). Nearly 60% of all intensive recreation areas are 
located in the Employment and Suburban Zones, In contrast, all 
of the state preserves and nearly 65% of the reservoir sites are 
located in the Rural Zone, 


. The distribution of open space is far from even within 
these zonese Intensive recreational facilities are chiefly located 
in or near the urban centers, along the coast, or along lakes or 
riverse 


State preserves, although the largest of the open space 
facilities, have the most limited distribution. Nearly 70% of 
their 20,000 acres is located in Voluntown in the Pachaug State 
Forest. The remainder is limited to the towns of Griswold, North 
Stonington, Ledyard, Salem, and East Lyme. 


Unlike state preserves, the reservoir sites do form a 
pattern. One glance at Figure 8 demonstrates that water companies 
have located their reservoirs as close as was physically possible 
to the population they supply. Reservoirs generally are flooded 
stream valleys, As a result, their sites tend to be elongated. 
Because of this and their general location around the periphery 
of the more developed core, reservoir sites could form the begin- 
ning of a regional green belt for Southeastern Connecticut. 


Open space is one more of the growing number of ties among 
the communities of the region, Parks and recreation facilities 
draw people from many towns, not just one. But the strongest 
intermunicipal open space tie is water supply. Because of the 
limited distribution of potential reservoir sites, the three 
largest communities have had to go beyond their borders for their 
water supply. New London has reservoir sites in Waterford, 
Montville, and Salem, Groton has sites in Ledyard, and Norwich 
has sites in Montville and Colchester. The regional implications 
of the future need for water have led recently to recommendations 
that a water authority with region-wide responsibilities be formed 
in Southeastern Connecticut. 


UNDEVELOPED LAND 


More than four-fifths of Southeastern Connecticut is in an 
undeveloped state. Of the region's 5llesquare mile land area, 20 
square miles are occupied by neither urban development nor public 
open space. This is the area into which the future development of 
the region will expand, This is the area where the pattern of 
future growth is still to be decided, 


By far the greatest amount of vacant land lies outside the 
present area of intense development. Less than 9 square miles of 
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land remain to be developed in the Employment Zones. The Suburban 
Zone has about 148 square miles undeveloped, and the Rural Zone 
has 263 square miles, Nearly 8% of the land area of both the 
Suburban and Rural Zones is undeveloped. 


Agriculture is the one activity carried on in the undevelop- 
ed portion of the region. Farming has been classed as an undevelop- 
ed activity because of its unintensive character and the ease with 
which it gives way to intensive development.* 


Our general survey indicates that there are about l2 square 
miles of active agricultural land in Southeastern Connecticut. 
(See Figure 9 on page 27)*. Most of this is located in the Rural 
Zone, principally in the eastern half of the region. A more de= 
tailed study of agricultural land use will be desirable in the 
future to provide a more refined picture of this activity. 


Although the region has a considerable reserve of undevelope 
ed land, not all of this is suitable for intensive use in the 
future. Unfavorable topographic conditions alone impose develop= 
ment limitations on more than 10% of the undeveloped land. A 
preliminary topographic survey by SCRPA's staff revealed that only 
260 square miles of the 120 square miles of undeveloped land are 
free from flooding, have a slope of less than 10%, and are accessi-« 
ble by existing roads. The next study in the regional plan program 
will examine more closely the physical potentials of undeveloped 
land in Southeastern Connecticut. 
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* Farm dwellings, however, have been classed as developed resi-~ 
dential land uses. Also, woodlots or forests associated with 
farming have been included with miscellaneous undeveloped land, 
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SUMMARY OF MAJOR FINDINGS 


DEVELOPED LAND 


- Less than 9% of region's 5ll-square mile land area developed, 


76% of all development located in Development Core. 


Housing largest user of land = 29 square miles out of 3 
square miles of development. 


- Business highly concentrated in Development Core. 


- 90% of all manufacturing located in Employment Zonese 


PUBLIC OPEN SPACE 
-~ 18 square miles of open space. 
- 31 square miles in state preserves, 70% in Voluntown, 


- 10 square miles of land in reservoir sites, mostly around 
perimeter of Development Core, 


~ 7 square miles of parks and intensive recreation, 60% 3 in 
Development Core, 
UNDEVELOPED LAND 
~- 120 square miles undeveloped, 82% of region. 


- 260 square miles appears suitable for more intensive 
development, 


- About h2 square miles of agricultural land, chiefly in Rural 
ZONE ¢ 
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THE CHANGING USE OF DEVELOPED LAND 
INTRODUCTION 
REGIONAL DISCUSSION 


DEVELOPED LAND 
Residential Uses 
Commercial Uses 
Industrial Uses 


Miscellaneous Uses 


SUMMARY OF MAJOR FINDINGS 
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INTRODUCTION 


As a region grows, the character of its land use changes. 
Bach expansion of industrial activity calls for additional workers 
and population, Each new increment of population calls for more 
housing and service facilities. And technological advances alter 
the ways in which employment, housing, and services can be are 
rangede 


All of these produce shifts in the types, amount, and 
distribution of land uses within a region. Through the study of 
these changes over a period of time, it is frequently possible to 
identify the general pattern of development evolving in a region 
and to gain insight into the process through which this occurs. 
An understanding of how the region is likely to grow is of ma jor 
importance to the drafting of a plan of development, 


To provide greater insight into the way in which new land 
is being developed, SCRPA's staff conducted a study of major de 
veloped land use changes between 1951 and 1962. ‘The study consiste 
ed of two parts: an inventory of development since 1951 and inter- 
views with developers and businessmen who took part in this growth. 


A survey of new development was completed with the aid of 
1951 air photos of the Department of Agriculture. By comparing 
the 1951 photos with maps of current land use it was possible to 
identify regional growth in the past decade, It has not been 
possible through this means to identify changes of use within a 
structuree Thus the conversion of what was a residence in 1951 
to a business in 1962 would not be pinpointed. This is a limi- 
tation of technique which could only have been overcome by the 
expenditure of far more staff time than was available, 


In discussing the findings of the study we will follow 
the sequence of topics used in the preceding chapter. 


REGIONAL DISCUSSION 
DEVELOPED LAND 


Between 1951 and 1962, the developed area of Southeastern 
Connecticut grew by nearly 9 square miles. This increase of 26% 
agpess matched the 27% increase in population between 1950 and 
1960, 


If the rate of growth experienced during the past decade 
continues, by the year 2000 the region will contain twice as much 
developed land as it now has, The time span for this increase is 
less than forty years, It has taken 300 years for the region to 
reach its present level of development. 


a 


Whether the recent rate of growth will be sustained is a 
matter of conjecture. But the mere possibility that it might 
points up the very important fact that change is now occurring on 
a much grander scale and at a much faster pace than ever before 
in the history of the region, As a result, the impact on most 
individual communities will be far more unsettling than anything 
experienced to datée 


The growth of the region in the past decade has been far 
from uniform, More than three-quarters of all new development 
was located in the Development Cores, 


Within this belt, the Suburban Zone received the lion's 
share of expansion. Sixty-three per cent of all regional develop- 
ment between 1951 and 1962 was located in the Suburban Zone. (See 
Figures 10 and 11 on pages 32 and 33). In spite of this, the Sub- 
urban Zone is only 12% developed, leaving considerable area for 
future expansion, Growth in this area is likely to continue at a 
faster pace than elsewhere in the regione 


The Rural Zone received the second largest amount of de- 
velopment = 21% of the total, However, this loses a good deal of 
its impressiveness when we recall that this zone contains more than 
60% of the regionts land area. 


By way of contrast, the Employment Zones received less than 
13% of all new growth, but this is fairly substantial when we cone 
sider that these zones contain only l% of the land areae 


Three processes of growth can be seen on Figure 10: 


The first is what the British have termed "infilling",. 
This is the development of vacant land within an area that is 
already largely developed. Parcels passed over in previous dew 
velopment are built on, or infilled, Growth of this type is 
restricted to areas of fairly significant development such as the 
Employment Zones. An excellent example of infilling in a resort 
area is found in the Crescent Beach and Black Point Beach sections 
of East Lyme. 


A second process of growth can be called "accretion". 
This is the addition of new growth to the periphery of existing 
eenters of development. Again, this is chiefly found around the 
Employment Zones. 


The third, and an increasingly important, form of growth 
has been called "scatter". This is the development of isolated 
subdivisions. Scatter characterizes much of the new development 
in the Suburban Zone, 
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TOTAL REGIONAL INCREASE IN DEVELOPED LAND: 9 SQ. Ml. 


FIGURE II 


Infilling, accretion, scatter. Each has implications for 
the future of the region, These implications will be discussed 
in the final section of this report, 


Residential Uses: Housing was the largest and the second most 

rapidly increasing use of land during the past 
decade, Of the 9 square miles of development added between 1951 
and 1962, 7.6 square miles were used for housing. 


The overwhelming majority of new housing has been located 
in the Suburban Zone, This area has added an additional 5 square 
miles of residential uses since 1951, about 67% of the total 
regional increase, 


Several factors appear to be involved in the substantial 
increases in the suburban areas. Perhaps the most important is 
the negative one of fewer potential building sites being available 
in the Employment Zones, Building sites, of course, are available 
in the Employment Zones, but the choice of sites suitable for 
moderately=priced, low density housing is far greater in the less 
developed suburban arease 


Another important factor in the location of new housing 
has been proximity to centers of employment. This point becomes 
apparent when a map showing the location of new residences and 
major employment centers is studied. (See Figure 10 on page 32). 
Although flatter, less expensive land is available in rural por» 
tions of the region, the great majority of new residential develope 
ments have been located close to employment centerse Nearly threee 
quarters of all residential development between 1951 and 1962 was 
located within two miles of an employment center. While develop-# 
ers do not always point to employment centers as being a major 
locational factor, such is clearly the casée 


It would be a gross oversimplification of a very complex 
process to point to three or four factors as governing the deci- 
sions of residential developers, As revealed by SCRPA's inter- 
views, the developers themselves are generally unable to define 
sharply the considerations given most weight in evaluating a 
possible subdivision site. But a study of actual subdivisions 
shows a degree of uniformity on a number of points. 


The first is topography. Virtually all subdivisions de- 
veloped between 1951 and 1962 are located on sites with slopes 
under 10%, The reason for this is largely economic; costs of 
development increase substantially as slopes pass the 10% level. 
This increased cost simply cannot be absorbed in most of the lower 
and moderately=priced subdivisions making up the majority of new 
development. For the same reason, low lying, wet land and rocky 
areas have generally been avoided. 
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TABLE TWO 


INCREASE IN DEVELOPED LAND USES, 1951-1962 
Southeastern Connecticut Region 


Developed Land Uses Increase, Acres % Increase 
Low Density Residential 1,261 HAs, 
Medium Density Residential 3,48) 499 
High Density Residential 130 926 
Commercial 362 393 
Industrial, Open 6 bel 
Industrial, Intensive 50 Tee 
Institutional & Governmental, 

Extensive 120 3olt 
Institutional & Governmental, 

Intensive 229 15el 
Utilities & Transportation 3 0.5 
TOTAL: 5,685 2509 
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Major transportation routes also figure as forces shaping 
the pattern of residential development. Most new subdivisions 
have located either along major traffic arteries or a short dis« 
tance up roads connecting to a major highwaye 


Land costs are another consideration, But this is an area 
where precise statements cannot be made. Land cost is but one item 
in the total cost of development and the importance given to it 
will vary considerably, depending on the personal views of the 
subdivider and the character of his operation, An individual who 
actually constructs the subdivision himself may give more value to 
the costs of site development than to initial land cost. On the 
other hand, a subdivider who merely lays a development out on 
paper and then sells to someone else to do the actual building is 
likely to place a very high value on initial land costse — 


A general statement about the influence of land costs can 
be made, Indications are that large developments = at least 
several hundred houses = of lower or moderately-priced homes are 
more likely to locate outside the general suburban area in rela= 
tively rural surroundingse With a large development, land costs 
become a more important factor, This is particularly true if the 
development is in the lower price rangee Under these conditions 
the developer may choose relatively inexpensive land somewhat 
removed from employment, shopping, and public service areas, 
depending on the attractive prices of his homes to offset the 
disadvantages of remote location. 


There is an indication in the location of several recent 
subdivisions that a movement of this type away from the Suburban 
Zone and into the Rural Zone has begun. Such a movement will 
raise problems for the provision of roads, water, sewage disposal 
facilities, and schools in each of the towns involved, 


In the years since 1951 there has been a marked change in 
the character of housing in Southeastern Connecticut. With the 
growth of suburban areas has come a reduction in the density of 
housing, In 1951 there were nearly 10 persons for each acre of 
residential land use in the region, By 1962 the density had 
dropped to slightly more than 9 persons per acre. 


The cause of this has not been a reduction in family size. 
In fact, family size has increased during this decade. Lower resi- 
dential densities can be traced to the larger lots characteristic 
of the rapidly growing Suburban Zone. This fact stands out in an 
examination of changes in high density housing (8 or more families 
per acre) since 1951. 


In 1951 nearly 10% of all of the housing in the region 


was of a high density. By 1962 this had dropped to less than 8%, 
in spite of a substantial increase in all housinge The Employment 
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Zones, which contain nearly two-thirds of all high density housing 
in the region, did not suffer such a drope In both 1951 and 1962, 
26% of all residential uses in the Employment Zones were high 
density. The key to the lessening of residential density has been 
the Suburban Zone. This area has received 3,268 acres of new 
housing since 1951, but only 4.5 acres have been of high density. 
As a result, high density residential uses in this zone dropped 
from 6.1% of all housing in 1951 to 4.7% in 1962. 


A basic question is raised by this trend toward lower 
density housing in the Suburban Zone. Can we assume that the 
highly developed Employment Zones alone will be able to accommodate 
the need for higher density housing, or should an attempt be made 
to provide for high density housing within the Suburban Zone? 

This question will be discussed more fully when we examine the 
present land use policies and controls in effect throughout the 
regions 


Commercial Uses: By comparison with the increase in residential 

land uses, the addition of 362 acres (0.6 square 
mile) of commercial activities in the region seems of minor 
importance. But the growth of business has generally kept pace 
with the growth of housing. A 35% increase in housing was more 
than matched by a 0% increase in business acreage. 


Much to the discomfort of Central Business Districts 
(CBD's), business has tended to follow population to the suburbs. 
In 1951, 65% of all business land in the region was located in 
the Employment Zones, with 23% in the Suburban Zone. By 1962 the 
figures stood at 60% and 26%. The Rural Zone's share of business 
during this period rose from 12% to 1%. 


Newer commercial centers in the region have tended to 
develop at substantially lower densities than previously. The one-~- 
level shopping center with large parking areas is far more charace 
teristic of this new growth than the multi-story structure in the 
center of town, As a result, there were about 7.3 acres of com- 
mercial land in the region for each 1,000 residents in 1962 against 
67 acres per 1,000 persons in 1951, 


The location of business activities in new areas is part 
of a chain of growth. Expansion of population into the Suburban 
Zone has created an entirely new market which the CBD's are not 
especially well located to serve. Ina sense; a portion of the 
total regional market is moving away from the CBD's. Growth of 
population in the new suburban areas produces a market potential 
too attractive not to be exploited, The inevitable result is the 
growth of new business in locations better suited to the suburban 
market. At the very least this will result in the CBD's commanding 
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& smaller share of the regional market. At the worst it can 
result in severe losses to downtown storese 


Industrial Uses: In spite of a substantial increase in manu- 

facturing employment in the decade since 1950, 
there has been only a moderate increase in the amount of land used 
for intensive industry. The Connecticut Department of Labor 
reports a 5% increase in covered manufacturing workers“in South- 
eastern Connecticut between 1950 and 1960, but land used for manu- 
facturing has increased by only 7% since 1951. 


The increase in the manufacturing sector of the economy 
has been largely an expansion and intensification of existing 
industries rather than the addition of new firms. In fact, the 
greatest portion of the growth of manufacturing employment can be 
traced to one firm =~ Electric Boat in Groton. 


There has been little expansion of manufacturing firms 
away from the river. Reasons for this were pointed to in a 
previous section and include the water-oriented nature of many of 
the manufacturing activities of the region and the location of 
rail lines in river valleys and along the coast. More than 80% 
of the 50 acres of industrial activity added since 1951 located 
in the Employment Zonese 


Miscellaneous Developed Uses: The major growth in miscellaneous 

developed uses since 1951 occurred 
in institutional and governmental activities. Just under 350 acres 
were added to this category. Most of this increase is due to new 
school construction, More than nine-tenths of all new institution- 
al and governmental facilities are in the Employment and Suburban 
Zones, where most new settlement occurred, An obvious need of the 
developing suburban areas is the reservation of adequate sites for 
governmental facilities, such as schools. 


*% Covered employment consists of workers with unemployment 
insurance cCOVverage.e 


SUMMARY OF MAJOR FINDINGS 


DEVELOPED LAND 
- 9 square miles of new development between 1951 and 1962. 


- At present rate of growth, development in the region could 
double by the year 2000 to reach 86 square miles. 


~ 75% of all development between 1951 and 1962 was located in 
the Development Core, 


- Greatest growth occurred in Suburban Zone, 63% of regional 
total. 
RESIDENTIAL USES 
~ 7.6 square miles of new housing in region since 1951. 
- 5 square miles of new housing in Suburban Zone. 


»- New housing is chiefly low density. 


COMMERCTAL USES 


- 10% increase in business land since 1951, compared with 26% 
increase in all development. 


« Movement of business to suburbs. Suburbs had 23% of all 
business land in 1951, 26% in 1962. 


~ New business at lower density. 67 acres of commercial land 
for each 1,000 residents in 1951, 7.3 acres per 1,000 in 
19626 


INDUSTRIAL USES 


- Increases in manufacturing employment since 1951 chiefly 
due to intensification of existing firms rather than addition 
of many new operations. 


- 15% increase in manufacturing employment, 7% increase in 
land used for manufacturings 


- Most manufacturing still located along rivers and coast. 
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PRESENT LAND USE POLICIES AND CONTROLS 
INTRODUCTION 
MUNICIPAL DEVELOPMENT PLANS 


MUNICIPAL ZONING REGULATIONS 
RESIDENTIAL ZONING 
COMMERCIAL ZONING 
INDUSTRIAL ZONING 


FLOOD PLAIN ZONING 
MUNICIPAL SUBDIVISION REGULATIONS 


SUMMARY OF MAJOR FINDINGS 
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INTRODUCTION 


How land is used has always been of concern to government. 
Throughout history governments have embraced policies favoring or 
discouraging the growth of certain activities or the formation of 
a particular pattern of settlement. In our own early history, 
Britain's colonial policy was to concentrate settlement along the 
Atlantic Coast, east of the Appalachians, Toward this end, the 
westerly limit of settlement was established by law in some of 
the colonies, 


Similar policies and regulations of how the land was to 
be settled and used existed at lower levels of government. Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony, for example, adopted a policy of settlement 
in compact villages and carried out this policy with regulation. 
On a narrower front, New York City before the close of the 17th 
century had actually banished certain offensive activities beyond 
the confines of the citye 


Thus the concept of a governmental land use policy to 
guide growth into a more orderly pattern was present from the 
earliest days of this country. 


Land use policies and controls today are most numerous 
and familiar. at the municipal level of government. Policies for 
the use of land in a community are most often set forth in the 
municipal development plan. This is a compilation in written 
and mapped form of the carefully considered development objectives 
of the community. Its primary function is as a guide for future 
srowthe 


The main instrument for carrying out the land use policies 
set forth in a community's development plan are the zoning regu~ 
lations. The zoning regulations control the manner in which land 
may be used. They establish districts throughout the community in 
which certain specified activities may be conducted. They also 
specify the conditions under which these activities may be con- 
ducted, In the absence of a formal plan of development, the zoning 
eo ta may be the only expression of a municipal land use 
policy. 


A second medium for implementing municipal land use 
policies are the subdivision regulations. Unlike the zoning regu- 
lations, the subdivision regulations do not control the use to 
which land may be put. Instead, they regulate the way that land 
is broken up into smaller parcels. Among other things, they set 
some of the standards for new development. 


Other means of achieving the policies of the development 
plan are: public facility location and timing, open space acqui-= 


sition, and urban renewal, Each of these can affect the character 
and location of new growth at a given time. 
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Power to define land use policies and to adopt regulations 
or programs to carry them out rests with the state. However, 
through general enabling legislation and a bewildering array of 
special acts these powers in Connecticut have been extended to 
lower units, The power to define general land use policies has 
been granted to regional planning agencies, municipalities, and 
fire districts and special districts. Power to zone has been 
extended to municipalities, districts, and some beach associations. 
Public facility installation and open space acquisition powers are 
given to municipalities and districts, Urban renewal powers are 
available only to municipalities, 


The municipality is the unit with the greatest range of 
power to define and implement a land use policy. Although the 
need for a regional land use policy to coordinate the individual 
policies of towns and cities has been recognized, the power of 
implementing such policies rests with the community. Municipali- 
ties have for some time exercised these powerss, and there exists 
in Southeastern Connecticut a body of adopted municipal land use 
policies and controls. It will be the purpose of this chapter to 
review the status and major implications of theses 


MUNICIPAL DEVELOPMENT PLANS 


Only five of the 17 municipalities in Southeastern 
Connecticut have officially adopted detailed development plans at 
the present time, These are: Groton, New London, Norwich, Sprague, 
and Stonington, Interest in municipal plans is running high, 
however, and Ledyard, Montville, Preston, and Waterford are pre-= 
paring local plans. 


The adopted local plans at this time are too few and too 
scattered to be evaluated as a substitute for a regional plan. 
However, several comments can be made on these documents. 


In concept all five plans propose what has been called a 
"balanced community". This is a community which provides space 
within its own borders for all of the ingredients of life, Areas 
are proposed for industry, business, public facilities, recreation, 
and housinge 


While the balanced plan of community development has some 
practical virtue in that it proposes a reduction of travel by 
locating business and industrial activities close to population, 
it may be unrealistic for many communities. Interdependence of 
communities is so great today that the concept of a self-contained 
community breaks down in practice. Even the larger, more balanced 
communities export workers to other towns and depend on other towns 
for their water supply. For the smaller community, the ties with 
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other towns are even greater, A reevaluation of the concept of 
the balanced community in the light of findings of the regional 
land use study will be in order for towns now preparing plans. 


None of the town plans envisions a regional open space 
program, This is not surprising, since within the scope of a 
town plan it is difficult to encompass regional facilities, 
However, a regional open space program could be an important 
means of carrying out the objectives of local plans and of pre= 
serving significant natural areas, 


The possibility of a regional approach to water and sewage 
disposal systems has not been considered in the local plans, 
Adoption of such a program could considerably alter the housing 
proposals of the individual plans, 


Industrial goals set forth in the plans are likely to 
prove overly ambitious in a number of cases. Regional expectations 
of industrial growth are considerably below what the individual 
communities collectively anticipate. 


MUNICIPAL ZONING REGULATIONS 


A fuller expression of current local land use policies 
can be gleaned from adopted zoning regulations. Even here, howevers 
a complete region=wide analysis is not possible, Only 8 of the 17 
municipalities in Southeastern Connecticut have adopted full zoning 
regulationse One other, Bozrah, has adopted an ordinance establish= 
ing minimum lot sizes in portions of the town and another, Franklins 
has adopted a minimum lot size for the entire town. These may be 
seen on Figure 12 on page hh. 


Figure 12 also shows the difficulty ahead for any effort 
to coordinate policies among the towns of the region. In addition 
to 17 municipalities with power to zone, there are 13 subunits 
which have zoning powers distinct from the town, Three of these 
are boroughs, while the others are districts or associations 
granted zoning authority by act of the Legislature. For the most 
part, the subunits are small in size. It seems questionable 
whether this complexity of land use policy and control is either 
necessary or desirable. 


Zoning regulations divide the region's towns into four 
main categories: residential (including rural), commercial, 
industrial, and flood plain areas, The distribution of these 
districts is shown on Figure 13 on page 6. We will now discuss 
each of these categories. 
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|__| AREAS HAVING ZONING POWERS SEPARATE FROM TOWNS 


|-BOROUGH OF JEWETT CITY 8-BOROUGH OF GROTON 
PLANNING ACTIVITIES 


2-PAWCATUCK FIRE DISTRICT 9-GALES FERRY FIRE DISTRICT 
PLANNING & ZONING COMMISSIONS 


A 
3-BOROUGH OF STONINGTON 10 - PINE GROVE ASSOCIATION 
© SCRPA MEMBER 
4-MYSTIC FIRE DISTRICT Il- CRESCENT BEACH ASSOCIATION 
[-] ZONING REGULATIONS 
5-MYSTIC FIRE DISTRICT 12-BLACK POINT BEACH ASSOCIATION 
{)  suBDIVISION REGULATIONS 
6-NOANK FIRE DISTRICT 13- GIANTS NECK BEACH ASSOCIATION 
7-GROTON LONG POINT 


FIGURE 12 


PREPARED BY THE SCRPA STAFF - 1962 


RESIDENTIAL ZONING 


The largest zoning district is residential. More than 91% 
of all the zoned land in the region is earmarked for housing, It 
should be kept in mind, however, that a considerable amount of 
public open space has been zoned residential even though it is not 
available for developmente 


By and large, residential densities permitted under local 
zoning regulations follow the general pattern of development ree 
vealed by the land use survey. Highest densities are allowed in 
the areas we have identified as Employment Zones. New London and 
the borough of Groton, for example, permit housing on less than 
5,000 square feet lots, In Norwich the most dense residential 
zones coincide rather well with our Employment Zones, The reader 
will recall that nearly 26% of all residential land use in the 
Employment Zones was of a high density. 


As might be expected, the Suburban Zone has mixed charac- 
teristics. In the case of the towns of Groton, Stonington, and 
Waterford the medium density residential districts tend to fall 
within the Suburban Zone. The minimum lot sizes within most of 
this area range between 11,000 and 20,000 square feet. This is 
roughly 4 to 2 families per net residential acre. 


Lower densities prevail in the rural portions of the 
region which have zoning regulations, Minimum lot sizes here 
average about an acre, but in some cases go as high as three acreSe 


Future housing for the region as envisioned in the present 
zoning regulations will be primarily single family dwellings ata 
low density. Nearly 83% of the present residential zoning dis- 
tricts require minimum lot sizes of more than 21,000 square feet. 
(See Figure 1) on page 9). This is a density of less than two 
families for each residential acree Only 3.6% of the region's 
zoning districts have a minimum lot size of 5,000 square feet or 
lesse This permits a density of more than eight families per acre, 


Most of the areas zoned to permit high density housing are 
located in the center of Norwich, in New London, and in the borough 
of Groton. These are areas with the smallest reserves of vacant 
land. With lower density housing being required by the zoning 
regulations of the less developed communities, it appears that the 
range of housing types available to an individual will become 
narrower in the future, 


Is this desirable? We would suggest that it is note. One 
real threat of a narrower choice of housing is the social and 
economic stratification of the communities in the region. Groups 
requiring or desiring higher density housing will have few areas 
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TABLE THREE 


EXISTING ZONING, 1962 
Southeastern Connecticut Region 


Zoning Districts Acres Io of Total 
Residential 132,379 9lel 
Commercial 3,622 205 
Industrial 9,2hh 6 ely 
Flood Plain 73 = 

TOTAL: 15,318 100,0 
TABLE FOUR 


RESIDENTIAL ZONING CATEGORIES, 1962 
Southeastern Connecticut Region 


Minimum Lot Size 


(1,000 sq. feet) Acres % of Total 
High Density 
5 or less 823 366 
Medium Density 
6 = 20 17,911 1305 
Low Density 
Over 20 109,645 82.9 
TOTAL: By he % fy 100,0 
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to choose from in finding the type of accommodations they wish. 
Groups seeking medium density housing will find a broader range 
of choice, but they, too, will tend to concentrate in a limited 
number of zonesSe One result could be homogenized communities, 
lacking interest and variety. Another result could be an overly 
high concentration of the lower economic groups in some communi« 
ties, A third result could be a stifling of economic growth 
ge a failure to provide areas for housing an expanding labor 
Orces 


There is some justification for the present prevalence of 
lower density residential zoning on the basis of health require- 
ments, Most areas in the suburban and rural towns are not served 
by either public water or sewage disposal systems, Until they are, 
anything but low density zoning could produce a health hazard, 


But public health is not the only consideration determining 
the low density of most of our residential zones, It may not even 
be the primary consideration, To a very large extent, low density 
residential zoning is an effort to retard a municipality's popu- 
lation growth and its educational burden, 


We suggest that in the future there will be a need fora 
broadening of the type of housing available in the region. This 
is particularly true of the Suburban Zone, which now is developing 
into a pure single-family, low density area, A variety of housing 
would be most practical if the Suburban Zone were served by water 
and sewage systems. These systems might well be provided on a 
regional basise 


COMMERCIAL ZONING 


All communities with full zoning regulations have provided 
some areas for commercial development. It would be more accurate 
in most cases to say that they have provided a superabundance of 
commercial arease 


There is at the present time 5.7 square miles of land zoned 
for commercial use in the eight municipalities having complete 
zoning regulations, At the present commercial density = 7.3 acres 
of commercial land use per 1,000 residents = the land now zoned 
for business would be adequate for a population of just under 
500,000, The 1960 population of the region was 174,12, and the 
most generous projection made to date envisions a regional popu- 
lation of no more than 380,000 by the year 2010, 


The region as a whole is distinctly overzoned for business, 


Arguments that alternate sites must be available for business and 
that business is now developing at a lower density cannot stand in 
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COMPOSITION OF RESIDENTIAL ZONING 


SOUTHEASTERN CONNECTICUT REGION, 1962 
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207 SQ. Ml. 
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the face of the fact that with less than half the communities in 
the region zoned, we already have sufficient land zoned for busi« 
ness to serve a population nearly three times its present size. 


Some of the region's municipalities have been overly 
optimistic of their need for commercial land and of their likeli«- 
hood of attracting substantial new business, Basic causes of this 
may be a lack of knowledge of the present relationship of business 
to population and the amount of land other communities in the 
region have zoned for business, 


Another area of concern is the way the majority of the 
business districts have been laid out, The difficulties caused 
by business developing in a narrow, elongated strip on both sides 
of the highway is too well documented in the region to be belabored 
here, But in spite of plentiful local evidence against it, busi- 
ness strip zones are very much in evidence in the majority of local 
zoning ordinances, (See Figure 13 on page 6). The most extreme 
example is a business zone extending for just over four miles along 
Route 85, The average depth of this zone is only 250 feet. 


Far fewer highway problems would result if the strip zones 
were replaced with more compact zones permitting development in 
depth, adequate set backs from the highway, and controlled access. 
Compact business zones would also favor the formation of a complex 
of stores rather than isolated establishments. In interviews 
businessmen repeatedly stressed the greater attractive power of a 
group of businesses over a single isolated store. 


INDUSTRIAL ZONING 


It is a paradox that industry is the smallest and most 
restricted developed land use in the region but one of the most 
widespread and substantial zoning districts. The reader will 
recall that the region contains only 70 acres of manufacturing 
activities. The eight towns with zoning have 9,2hl acres set 
aside for industrial use. 


Computing what this acreage would mean in terms of employ- 
ment and population produces rather ludicrous results, but it 
makes a point. The present manufacturing areas are used quite 
intensively, with about 34 workers for each acre of use. If this 
employee density were reduced by half, to 17 workers per acre, the 
existing industrial zones could still accommodate a labor force of 
nearly 170,000. This is more than six times the region's present 
manufacturing work force and nearly twice that of the Capitol 
Region. At the present ratio of industrial land use to population, 
the industrial districts of only these eight towns could be expect-= 
ed to support a population of over 2,000,000, 
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To state the obvious, there is clearly a need for a 
reevaluation of local industrial zoning in the light of realistic 
regional expectations of growth, 


The philosophy that a town's competitive position can be 
bettered by the simple expedient of zoning more land for industry 
than its neighbors seems to be a common one, Unfortunately, in- 
dustrial development is not that simple, If anything, an in- 
dustrialist considering a plant site in Southeastern Connecticut 
is likely to be bewildered by the amount of land in the region 
considered to be prime for industry. Disillusionment is apt to 
follow bewilderment in many cases, for a study of present industri- 
al zones shows a high prevalence of swamps and land too steep for | 
most industrial use. The lack of utilities is even more widespread, 


The competitive position of the region as a whole is more 
likely to be enhanced by a greater degree of selectivity in re- 
serving land for industry, more attention to preparing the site 
for use, and less reliance on a shotgun approach to choosing in- 
Gustrial zones. To achieve this, a greater coordination of the 
industrial development aims and promotion of the individual com-~ 
munities in the region appears necessary. A realistic first step 
toward this objective might be an informal meeting of representa-= 
tives from all local planning and zoning commissions, industrial 
development commissions, and chambers of commerce with the Regional 
Planning Agency to discuss individual industrial goals in light of 
the total regional situation. 


Another step will be taken by SCRPA in a succeeding study 
which will examine the entire region to evaluate possible in= 
dustrial areas, This study will provide an objective means for 
comparing one possible site with another, A sound basis for 
choice and for possible revision of local industrial zoning will 
then be available. 


FLOOD PLAIN ZONING 


Zoning for conservation purposes has received little 
attention in the region to this time. Only one of the eight 
communities with zoning has a Flood Plain District in its regu- 
lationse Ironically, this 73-acre Flood Plain District is actually 
a tidal marsh rather than a flood plain. 


A topographic survey by SCRPA indicates that there are 
about 2351100 acres of flood plain in the region. Some of this, of 
course, is unzoned, but other areas are zoned for residential, 
commercial, or industrial use. 
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Flood plains are particularly attractive to development 
because of their flatness, They are, however, susceptible to 
flooding, even though they may not have been subject to flooding 
in recent times, With increased development and increased run-off 
further upstream, the flood plains are increasingly likely to 
experience flooding in the future. For this reason, a Flood Plain 
District, in which the permitted uses would be limited to activi-~ 
ties not likely to be severely damaged by a flood, should be con- 
sidered by those towns which have flood plain areas. 


MUNICIPAL SUBDIVISION REGUDATIONS 


Eleven of the region's communities now have subdivision 
regulations controlling the manner in which land may be divided 
into smaller parcels. These regulations establish many of the 
standards for new development. 


A major collective weakness of the subdivision regulations 
is the great diversity in standards and in administrative pro- 
cedures, Although many of the regulations are good as individual 
documents, collectively they are confusing. Rigid standardization 
is not desirable, but it does seem that greater simplicity and 
usability could be achieved by adoption of more uniform standards 
for improvements and procedures for processing a subdivision. 


SUMMARY OF MAJOR PINDINGS 


MUNICIPAL DEVELOPMENT PLANS 
- 5 out of 17 communities in Southeastern Connecticut have 
adopted detailed development planse 
MUNICIPAL ZONING REGULATIONS 


- 8 out of 17 communities in region have adopted full zoning 
regulations. 


- In addition to the 17 municipalities, 13 subunits (boroughs, 
districts, and associations) have the power to zone. 


- 91 % of all zoned land in region is earmarked for housings 


- 83% of all residential zoning is at low density (21,000 square 
feet minimum lot size or larger). 


- Most of areas zoned for high density are already built-upe 


~ The range of housing types available in the region will 
become narrower in the future under present zoning regulations. 


+ Present commercial zoning in 8 of the 17 conmunities of the 
region could serve a population of nearly 500,000, 1960 
population of the region was 17,12. 

- Region as a whole is overzoned for businesse 


- 9,2) acres in region are zoned for industry. 70 acres are 
now used for manufacturing, 


- Region as a whole is overzoned for industry. 
~ Flood plains have not been protected from development under 
present zoning. 
MUNICIPAL SUBDIVISION REGULATIONS 
- 11 out of 17 towns in region have subdivision regulations. 


- Greater coordination of standards and administrative procedure 
would be desirable. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR THE FUTURE 
INTRODUCTION 
REGIONAL ORGANIZATION 


HOUSING 


BUSINESS 


INDUSTRY 


OPEN SPACE 


CONCLUSION 


INTRODUCTION 


Present land use patterns and policies have implications 
for the future of Southeastern Connecticut. In this final portion 
of the report our aim will be to point out the major implications 
of present trends in both the use of land and in public policies 
governing the use of land. We will raise questions more than we 
will answer them, Answers to these and other questions will be 
sought in succeeding SCRPA studies. 


REGIONAL ORGANIZATION 


Southeastern Connecticut has a definite structural organi- 
zation which cuts across municipal boundaries. The heart of the 
region is a unified Regional Development Core. This core extends 
along the coast and Up both sides or the Thames River. The core 
contains the greater part of the urban and suburban activities of 


the regione (See Figure 2 on page 9)e 


Around the Development Core is a Rural Zone that has little 
development or population at this time. The Rural Zone contains 
large service areas = such as water reservoirs - which are essen= 
tial to the well-being of the Development Core, Thus there is a 
definite functional relationship between the developed and rural 
portion of the regions, 


The Development Core itself is organized into two dis-~ 
tinctly different units. Economic activity is concentrated in 
the highly developed Employment Zones. Workers and customers 
are drawn to the Employment Zones from the largely residential 
Suburban Zone which forms the outer portion of the Development 
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Individually, the Employment Zones, the Suburban Zone, 
and the Rural Zone are specialized elements of a regional com- 
munity. Together, they form a regional community. 


The present relatively undeveloped state of Southeastern 
Connecticut and the concentration of most development into a 
fairly compact core are fortunate, There is still time for the 
municipalities of the region to agree on a collective policy to 
guide the future development of the area, In most other metroe 
politan areas this opportunity has already been lost. The De- 
velopment Core presents a strong framework around which the future 
structure of the region can be designede 


Within the Development Core there is a growing concern 
with and need of public water supply and sewage disposal systemse 
Tt is becoming apparent as the Core grows more developed that 
private, on-the=lot facilities are inadequate for the job. The 
present use of package systems to provide water or sewage disposal 
service for individual subdivisions is an attempt to meet this 
situations 
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Viewed in the long-range, a patchwork of small systems 
serving individual developments does not appear to be the happiest 
of solutions to our facility needs. Increasing growth within the 
Core area will make it much more difficult for small water systems 
to find an adequate source of supply. Similarly, disposal of 
sewage effluent will become more of a problem as subdivisions grow 
closer together, The financing and administration of a complex of 
Systems is likely to be an equally knotty problem, 


In view of the fact that the Development Core does have a 
high degree of unity, it is not unrealistic to view this as an area 
in which a more comprehensive, long-range solution to facility needs 
could be sought through collective effort. The rural areas of the 
region would also be involved in a solution to regional water and 
sewage disposal problems, since most of the potential reservoir 
Sites lie in the rural communities, By a pooling of resources, the 

individual municipalities of Southeastern Connecticut could more 
effectively meet their individual problems and at the same time 
raise the attraction power of the region as a whole. 


We discussed in an earlier section three processes of 
growth which were occurring in the region, These were « infilling, 
accretion, and scatter, 


Through the process of infilling, parcels skipped over in 
previous development are built upon, Tris has the result of 
filling out concentrations of development. Blanks in the com- 
munity's pattern are closed, On the whole, infilling is a desira= 
ble process, It adds newer structures to the community, permitting 
a certain degree of revitalization in older communities, 


Accretion is the growth of new development on the periphery 
of older centers, This is one of the commonest forms of growth, 
Accretion is generally beneficial. Growth along its periphery can 
round out a community and permit its expansion to a substantial 
size. A danger of accretion is that individual communities will 
coalesce to the extent that all sense of community identity is 
lost. One technique which has been used to deal with this problem 


is the green belt. 


A green belt is a band of open space around a community or 
a group of closely related communities, The green belt may consist 
of public parks and forests, water conservation areas, protected 
flood plains, and farmland, The chief purpose of the green belt 
is to prevent excessive coalescing of centers of development. But 
the green belt also provides a site for recreation and conservation 
activities, The possible use of this concept in Southeastern 
Connecticut will be considered later in the regional planning pro} 
Frame 


Scatter is the sprinkling of new development in a thin, 
widely separated pattern over a generally rural landscape, Scatter 
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creates problems, It prevents the formation of a planned town 
center by dispersing population, business, and governmental facili- 
ties, It increases costs of service by lengthening school bus 
runs, utility lines, and the mileage of public streets, It can 
destroy an attractive landscape, 


Scatter, as a process of growth, is likely to be on the 
increase in Southeastern Connecticut as the lower land prices in 
more remote portions of the region become more attractive. Coun= 
tering scatter will call for a combination of both planning and 
zoning, Planning = to provide the facilities which will make a 
more compact settlement pattern attractive in presently suburban 
areas, Zoning = to encourage settlement on smaller lots in areas 
of the town provided with necessary facilities, 


Should the growth rate which Southeastern Connecticut 
experienced during the past decade continue, before the year 2000 
the region will contain twice as much developed land as it does 
at the present time. We do not predict that this will occur. We 
do cite the possibility of this growth as ample reason for oon- 
sidering where future growth can best be located and how housing, 
employment, recreational and public facility needs can best be mete 


HOUSING 


Housing is the largest developed land use in the region at 
present and will continue to be so in the future. During the past 
decade there has been a shift toward housing at lower densities, 
This has been fostered to a great extent by the large lot require- 
ments of local zoning regulations, 


The local zoning regulations collectively envision a region 
in which housing needs are met almost exclusively by low density 
single family homes, Higher density housing is permitted only in 
the more developed portions of the region, notably New London, the 
borough of Groton and the center of Norwich. There is little va+ 
cant land remaining in these areas, Therefore, under present 
zoning regulations the variety of housing available in the region 
will become narrower in the future. 


As a long term policy this raises a number of questions. 
Is it reasonable to assume that the communities which now permit 
high density housing will be able to absorb all of the future 
demand for this type of accommodation? Do we want stereotyped 
communities or communities with some variety? Does it make sense 
to zone extensive areas for future industrial use but fail to proe 
vide medium and high density housing for an expanded labor force? 
Will the economic and social stratification of our communities 
fostered by present zoning regulations be desirable over the long 
run? 
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Several obstacles stand in the way of a broadening of the 
housing types available in the region: 


One is a need for more extensive provision of public water 
and sewage disposal facilities in the Development Core, Progress 
toward this could begin with the formation of a regional water 
authority. 


Another obstacle is what might be termed a defensive atti-« 
tude on the part of many municipalities, The urge to try to hold 
down population growth and school costs through large lot zoning 
is strong, 


A third obstacle is the present dependence of our com= 
munities on property taxes raised within their own borders, Most 
communities are willing to provide room for a large tax paying 
industry but would rather not house the plant's workers, 


- Sueceeding studies by SCRPA will examine these points in 
detail. 


BUSINESS 


Business facilities are an intensive and important part of 
the region's land use. The two major types are urban Central 
Business Districts and suburban shopping centers. 


Central Business Districts in Norwich and New London have 
been the traditional business centers of the region. These are 
now facing serious competition from expanding suburban shopping 
centers. A shift of population and customers to the suburbs 
coupled with congested streets, inadequate parking, and many obsoe 
lescent buildings in the Central Business Districts contribute to 
the growth of shopping centers. An effort is being made in both 
New London and Norwich to deal with the difficulties of the Central 
Business District through urban renewal, 


The evolving business sector of the suburban communities 
has created challenges of its own, Highway location is most 
important to suburban businesses. But concentration of business 
along major highways has in several instances created traffic 
bottlenecks. Toa large extent this problem can be traced to the 
persistent tendency to zone longs narrow strips of highway frontage 
for businesse More compact zones permitting controlled access and 
adequate set backs from the highway would be preferable, 


INDUSTRY | 
Most regions and communities in the country are actively 


seeking to expand their industrial base. This drive has a twofold 
purpose = more jobs for the local labor force and additional tax 
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ratables for the community. This policy of seeking industry is 
usually reflected in municipal zoning regulations. 


Eight of the 17 communities in Southeastern Connecticut 
now have full zoning regulations, These collectively reserve 
more than 9,000 acres of land for industrial use. Less than 800 
acres are now used for manufacturing purposes. 


From a regional point of view the present policies for 
industrial land use seem unrealistic. With only eight municipali- 
ties fully zoned, the region already has reserved several times 
the industrial land it can reasonably expect to need over the next 
fifty years. At the same time, present zoning provides for neither 
the amount nor types of housing which would be needed for workers 
if all of the industrially zoned land were usede 


It seems likely that the region as a whole would benefit 
from a greater degree of coordination of the industrial development 
objectives of its communities, a greater selectivity in choosing 
industrial zones, and increased emphasis on site preparation, 
Toward this end, we recommend an informal conference of local 
planning and zoning commissions, industrial development commissions, 
and chambers of commerce with SCRPA to discuss means of achieving 
more coordination of industrial goals. SCRPA will also undertake 
a specific study of possible industrial areas as part of its next 
regional plan project, 


OPEN SPACE 


Southeastern Connecticut has a large quantity of public 
open space. But much of this is concentrated in the rural portion 
of the region and much is not open to active recreational use, 


Although open space will receive additional study, it now 
appears that the major open space needs of the region are the 
location of additional active recreational facilities closer to 
the urban and suburban areas, the preservation of specific natural 
features, and the acquisition of important potential reservoir 
sitese 


In a recent report prepared for the Governor, William He 
Whyte, Jr. proposed a {350 million program for a coordinated effort 
to conserve the land and water resources of Connecticut. Mr. Whyte 
proposed that $25 million of this program be used to aid towns and 
cities to acquire open spacee Just last year the Federal Govern 
ment began a similar program to provide funds to aid municipali- 
ties to acquire open spaceée 


If Mr. Whyte's proposal results in legislative action, the 
incentive for Connecticutts communities to enter an active open 
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space program could be high. Such a program will be of most value 
if open space objectives and priorities have been considered before 
acquisition is proposed, 


To aid in the framing of objectives and priorities in 
Southeastern Connecticut, SCRPA proposes the formation of a Regione 
al Open Space Advisory Committee, This committee would consist of 
representatives of local Conservation, Planning, and Recreation 
Commissions, interested private groups - such as Nature Conservancy, 
and representatives of SCRPA, This committee would seek to define 
the major immediate objectives and priorities which should be given 
to an open'‘space program in Southeastern Connecticut and to lay the 
groundwork for a more thorough evaluation of longerange needse 


CONCLUSION 


In this report we have reviewed the present pattern and 
trends in the use of land in Southeastern Connecticut and have 
examined public land use policies and controlse The study is the 
first major step toward a general development plan for the region. 
Other studies will follow this initial effort, refining our undere- 
standing of the region's potentials and limitations, We hope that 
these studies will provide a solid base on which to build long= 
range development objectives. 
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